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maintaining English Christianity and the
English constitution. For the Church has
never been more influential than then. The
sense of responsibility raised the standard
of clerical work, and if many of the laity
rallied round the Church from a mere con-
servative impulse, they often came to be
attacjied by higher 'motives to its life. One
effect of the Revolution was that the clergy
were held in higher esteem as a body. They
were regarded as commissioned officers in the
army of resistance to atheism and anarchy,
and the social status of the humbler among
them rose accordingly. We have seen that
a large proportion had always belonged
to the higher ranks. It was now assumed
that all, because they were clergy, were on
the same level. A consequence of this was
that the humbler clergy decreased in number
through the increasing desire of members
of the wealthier class to enter Holy Orders.
The dominant types of teaching were
Evangelicalism of the Calvinist type, which
was steadily gaining in popularity, and the
old-fashioned churchrnanship taught at the
Universities, where Evangelicals were in a
minority, though at Cambridge, unlike Oxford,
they controlled certain colleges. This older
churchmanship was itself of two marked